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The Great Carbuncle 
A MYSTERY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS* 


At nightfall once in the olden time, on the rugged side of 
one of the Crystal Hills, a party of adventurers were refresh- 
ing themselves after a toilsome and fruitless quest for the 
Great Carbuncle. They had come thither, not as friends 
nor partners in the enterprise, but each, save one youthful 
pair, impelled by his own selfish and solitary longing for 
this wondrous gem. Their feeling of brotherhood, however, 
was strong enough to induce them to contribute a mutual aid 
in building a rude hut of branches and kindling a geat fire 
of shattered pines that had drifted down the headlong current 
of the Amonoosuck, on the lower bank of which they were 
to pass the night. There was but one of their number, per- 
haps, who had become so estranged from natural sympathies 
by the absurbing spell of the pursuit as to acknowledge no 
satisfaction at the sight of human faces in the remote and 
solitary region whither they had ascended. A vast extent of 
wilderness lay between them and the nearest settlement, while 
scant a mile above their heads was that bleak verge where 
the hills throw off their shaggy mantle of forest-trees and 
either robe themselves in clouds or tower naked into the sky. 
The roar of the Amonoosuck would have been too awful for 
endurance if only a solitary man had listened while the 
mountain stream talked with the wind. 

The adventurers, therefore, exchanged hospitable greetings 
and welcomed one another to the hut where each man was 
the host and all were the guests of the whole company. 


*The Indian tradition on which this somewhat extravagant tale is 
founded is both too wild and too beautiful to be adequately wrought 
up in prose. Sullivan, in his history of Maine, written since the 
Revolution, remarks that even then the existence of the Great Car- 
buncle was not entirely discredited.—Hawthorne’s Note. 
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They spread their individual supplies of food on the flat 
surface of a rock and partook of a general repast; at the 
close of which a sentiment of good-fellowship was perceptible 
among the party, though repressed by the idea that the re- 
newed search for the Great Carbuncle must make them 
strangers again in the morning. Seven men and one young 
woman, they warmed themselves together at the fre, which 
extended its bright wall along the whole front of their wig- 
wam. As they observed the various and contrasted figures 
that made up the assemblage, each man looking like a car- 
icature of himself in the unsteady light that flickered over 
him, they came mutually to the conclusion that an odder 
society had never met in city or wilderness, on mountain or 
lain. 

The eldest of the group—a tall, lean, weatherbeaten man 
some sixty years of age—was clad in the skins of wild animals 
whose fashion of dress he did well to imitate, since the deer, 
the wolf and the bear had long been his most intimate com- 
panions. He was one of those ill-fated mortals, such as the 
Indians told of, whom in their early youth the Great Car- 
buncle smote with a peculiar madness and it became the pas- 
sionate dream of their existence. All who visited that region 
knew him as “‘the Seeker,” and by no other name. 

As none could remember when he first took up the search, 
there went a fable in the valley of the Saco that for his inor- 
dinate lust after the Great Carbuncle he had been condemned 
to wander among the mountains till the end of time, still 
with the same feverish hopes at sunrise, the same despair at 
eve. Near this miserable Seeker'sat a little elderly personage 
wearing a high-crowned hat shaped somewhat like a crucible. 
He was from beyond the sea—a Doctor Cacaphodel, who 
had wilted and dried himself into a mummy by continually 
stooping over charcoal-furnaces and inhaling unwholesome 
fumes during his researches in chemistry and alchemy. It 
was told of him—whether truly or not—that at the com- 
mencement of his studies he had drained his body of all its 
richest blood and wasted it, with other inestimable ingre- 
dients, in an unsuccessful experiment, and had never been a 
well man since. Another of the adventurers was Master 
Ichabod Pigsnort, a weighty merchant and selectman of Bos- 
ton, and an elder of the famous Mr. Norton’s church. His 
enemies had a ridiculous story that Master Pigsnort was 
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accustomed to spend a whole hour after prayer-time every 
morning and evening in wallowing naked among an immense 
quantity of pine-tree shillings, which were the earliest silver 
coinage of Massachusetts. ‘The fourth whom we shall notice 
had no name that his companions knew of, and was chietly 
distinguished bya sneer that always contorted his thin visage, 
and by a prodigious pair of spectacles which were supposed 
to deform and discolor the whole face of nature to this gen- 
tleman’s perception. The fifth adventurer likewise lacked a 
name, which was the greater pity, as he appeared to be a 
poet. He was a bright-eyed man, but woefully pined away, 
which was no more than natural, if, as some people affirmed, 
his ordinary diet was fog, morning mist and a slice of the 
densest cloud within his reach, sauced with moonshine when- 
ever he could get it. Certain it is that the poetry which 
flowed from him had a smack of all these dainties. The 
sixth of the party was a young man of haughty mien and 
sat somewhat apart from the rest, wearing his plumed hat 
loftily among his elders, while the fire glittered on the rich 
embroidery of his dress and gleamed intensely on the jeweled 
pommel of his sword. This was the Lord De Vere, who 
when at home was said to spend much of his time in the 
burial-vault of his dead progenitors rummaging their moldy 
coffins in search of all the earthly pride and vain-glory that 
was hidden among bones and dust; so that, besides his own 
share, he had the collected haughtiness of his whole line of 
ancestry. Lastly, there was a handsome youth in rustic 
garb, and by his side a blooming little person in whom a 
delicate shade of maiden reserve was just melting into the 
rich glow of a young wife’s affection. Her name was Han- 
nah, and her husband’s Matthew—two homely names, yet 
well enough adapted to the simple pair who seemed strangely 
out of place among the whimsical fraternity whose wits had 
been set agog by the Great Carbuncle. 

Beneath the shelter of one hui, in the bright blaze of the 
same fire, sat this varied group of adventurers, all so intent 
upon a single object that of whatever else they began to 
speak their closing words were sure to be illuminated with 
the Great Carbuncle. Several related the circumstances that 
brought them thither. One had listened to a traveler’s tale 
of this marvelous stone in his own distant country, and had 
immediately been seized with such a thirst for beholding it 
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as could only be quenched in its intensest luster. Another, 
- so long ago as when the famous Captain Smith visited these 
coasts, had seen it blazing far at sea, and had felt no rest in 
all the intervening years till now that he took up the search. 
A third, being encamped on a hunting-expedition full forty 
miles south of the White Mountains, awoke at midnight and 
beheld the Great Carbuncle gleaming like a meteor, so that 
the shadows of the trees fell backward from it. They spoke 
of the innumerable attempts which had been made to reach 
the spot, and of the singular fatality which had hitherto 
withheld success from all adventures, though it might seem so 
easy to follow to its source a light that overpowered the moon 
and almost matched the sun. It was observable that each 
smiled scornfully at the madness of every other in anticipat- 
ing better fortune than the past, yet nourished a scarcely- 
hidden conviction that he would himself be the favored one. 
As if to allay their too sanguine hopes, they recurred to the 
Indian traditions that a spirit kept watch about the gem and 
bewildered those who sought it either by removing it from 
peak to peak of the higher hills or by calling up a nist from 
the enchanted lake over which it hung. But these tales were 
deemed unworthy of credit, all professing to believe that the 
search had been baffled by want of sagacity or perseverance 
in the adventurers, or such other causes as might naturally 
obstruct the passage to any given point among the intricacies 
of forest, valley and mountain. 

In a pause of the conversation the wearer of the prodigious 
spectacles looked round upon the party, making each in- 
dividual in turn the object of the sneer which invariably 
dwelt upon his countenance. 

**So, fellow-pilgrims,’’ said he, “‘here we are, seven wise 
men and one fair damsel, who doubtless is as wise as any 
graybeard of the company. Here we are, I say, all bound 
ou the same goodly enterprise. Methinks, now, it were not_ 
amiss that each of us declare what he proposes to do with the 
Great Carbuncle, provided he have the good hap to clutch it.. 
What says our friend in the bearskin? How mean you, good 
sir, to enjoy the prize which you have been seeking the Lord 
knows how long among the Crystal Hills ?”’ 

**How enjoy it!” exclaimed the aged Seeker, bitterly. *"I 
hope for no enjoyment from it: that folly has passed long 
ago. I keep up the search for this accursed stone because 
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the vain ambition of my youth has become a fate upon me in 
old age. ‘The pursuit alone is my strength, the energy of my 
soul, the warmth of my blood and the pith and marrow of 
my bones. Were I to turn my back upon it, I should fall 
down dead on the hither side of the notch which is the gate- 
way of this mountain-region. Yet not to have my wasted 
lifetime back again would I give up my hopes of the Great 
Carbuncle. Having found it, I shall bear it to a certain 
cavern that I wot of, and there, grasping it in my arms, lie 
down and die and keep it buried with me forever.”’ 

““Oh wretch, pecalldee of the interests of science,’’ cried 
Doctor Cacaphodel, with philosophic indignation, ‘*thou art 
not worthy to behold even from afar off the luster of this 
most precious gem that ever was concocted in the laboratory 
of nature. Mine is the sole purpose for which a wise man 
may desire the possession of the Great Carbuncle. Immedi- 
ately on obtaining it—for I have a presentiment, good _peo- 
ple, that the prize is reserved to crown my scientific reputation 
—I shall return to Europe and employ my remaining years 
in reducing it to its first elements. A portion of the stone 
will I grind to impalpable powder, other parts shall be dis- 
solved in acids or whatever solvents will act upon so admirable 
a composition, and the remainder I design to melt in the 
crucible or set on fire with the blow-pipe. By these various 
methods I shall gain an accurate analysis, and finally bestow 
the result of my labors upon the world in a folio volume.”’ 

**Excellent!’? quoth the man with the spectacles. ‘‘Nor 
need you hesitate, learned sir, on account of the necessary 
destruction of the gem, since the perusal of your folio may 
teach every mother’s son of us to concoct a Great Carbuncle 
of his own.”’ 

**But verily,’’ said Master Ichabod Pigsnort, ‘*for mine 
own part, I object to the making of these counterfeits, as 
being calculated to reduce the marketable value of the true 
gem. I tell ye frankly, sirs, I have an interest in keeping 
up the price. Here have I auitted my regular traftic, leaving 
my warehouse in the care of my clerksand putting my credit 
to great hazard, and, furthermore, have put myself in peril 
of death or captivity by the accursed heathen savages, and 
all this without daring to ask the prayers of the congregation, 
because the quest for the Great Carbuncle is deemed little 
better than a traffic with the evil one. Now, think ye that 
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I would have done this grievous wrong to my soul, body, 
reputation and estate without a reasonable chance of profit ?”” 

‘Not I, pious Master Pigsnort,’’ said the man with the 
spectacles. ‘*I never laid such a great folly to thy charge.” 

“Truly, I hope not,”’ said the merchant. ** Now, as touch- 
ing this Great Carbuncle, I am free to own that I have never 
had a glimpse of it, but, be it only the hundredth part so 
bright as people tell, it will surely out-value the Great Mo- 
gul’s best diamond, which he holds at an incalculable sum; 
wherefore I am minded to put the Great Carbuncle on ship- 
board and voyage with it to England, France, Spain, Italy, 
or to heathendom if Providence should send me thither, and, 
in a word, dispose of the gem to the best bidder among the 
potentates of the earth, that he may place it among his crown- 
ewels. If any of ye havea wiser plan, let him expound it.” 

“That have I, thou sordid man!’’ exclaimed the poet. 
‘‘Dost thou desire nothing brighter than gold, that thou 
wouldst transmute all this ethereal luster into such dross as 
thou wallowest in already? For myself, hiding the jewel 
under my cloak, I shall hie me back to my attic-chamber in 
one of the darksome alleys of London. ‘There night and day 
will I gaze upon it. My soul shall drink its radiance; it 
shall be diffused throughout my intellectual powers and 
gleam brightly in every line of poesy that I indite. ‘Thus 
long ages after 1 am gone the splendor of the Great Carbun- 
cle will blaze around my name.”’ 

**Well said, Master Poet!’’ cried he of the spectacles. 
‘*Hide it under thy cloak, sayest thou? Why, it will gleam - 
through the holes and make thee look like a jack-o’-lantern!”’ 

‘*To think,’’ ejaculated the Lord De Vere, rather to him- 
self than his companions, the best of whom he held utterly 
unworthy of his intercourse—*to think that a fellow ina 
tattered cloak should talk of conveying the Great Carbuncle 
to a garret in Grubb street! Have not I resolved within 
myself that the whole earth contains no fitter ornament for 
the great hall of my ancestral castle? ‘There shall it flame 
for ages, making a noonday of midnight, glittering on the 
suits of armor, the banners and escutcheons that bang around 
the wall, and keeping bright the memory of heroes. Where- 
fore have all other adventurers sought the prize in vain but 
that I mg ah win it and make ita euikat at the glories of 
our lofty line? And never on the diadem of the White 
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Mountains did the Great Carbuncle hold a place half so 
honored as is reserved for it in the hall of the De Veres.”’ 

“It is a noble thought,”’ said the cynic, with an obsequious 
sneer. ““Yet, might I presume to say so, the gem would 
make a rare sepulchral lamp, and would display the glories 
of vour lordship’s progenitors more truly in the ancestral 
vault than in the castle-hall.”’ 

**Nay, forsooth,’’ observed Matthew, the young rustic, who 
sat hand in hand with his bride, “*the gentleman has bethought 
himself of a profitable use for this bright stone. Hannah 
here and I are seeking it for a like purpose.”’ 

‘*“How, fellow??? exclaimed his lordship, in surprise. 
**What castle-hall hast thou to hang it in?”’ 

*“No castle,’’ replied Matthew, “*but as neat a cottage as 
any within sight of the Crystal Hills. Ye must know, 
friends, that Hannah and I, being wedded the last week, have 
taken up the search of the Great Carbuncle because we shall 
need its light in the long winter evenings and it will be such 
a pretty thing to show the neighbors when they visit us! It 
will shine through the house, so that we may pick up a pin 
in any corner, and will set all the windows a-glowing as if 
there were a great fire of pine-knots in the chimney. And 
then how pleasant, when we awake in the night, to be able 
to see one another’s faces!”’ 

There was a general smile among the adventurers at the 
simplicity of the young couple’s project in regard to this 
wondrous and invaluable stone, with which the greatest mon- 
arch on earth might have been proud to adorn his palace. 
Especially the man with spectacles, who had sneered at all 
the company in turn, now twisted his visage into such an 
expression of ill-natured mirth that Matthew asked him 
rather peevishly what he himself meant to do with the Great 
Carbuncle. 

“The Great Carbuncle!”’ answered the cynic, with ineffabie 
scorn. ‘‘Why, you blockhead, there is no such thing in 
rerum natura. I have come three thousand miles, and am 
resolved to set my foot on every peak of these mountains and 
poke my head into every chasm for the sole purpose of dem- 
onstrating to the satisfaction of any man one whit less an 
ass than myself that the Great Carbuncle is all a humbug.” 

Vain and foolish were the motives that had brought most 
of the adventurers to the Crystal Hills, but none so vain, so 
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foolish, and so impious too, as that of the scoffer with the 
prodigious spectacles. He was one of those wretched and 
evil men whose yearnings are downward to the darkness in- 
stead of heavenward, and who, could they but extinguish the 
lights which God hath kindled for us, would count the mid- 
night gloom their chiefest glory. 

As the cynic spoke, several of the party were startled by a 
gleam of red splendor that showed the huge shapes of the 
surrounding mountains and the rock-bestrewn bed of the tur- 
bulent river with an illumination unlike that of their fire 
on the trunks and black boughs of the forest-trees. They 
listened for the roll of thunder, but heard nothing, and were 
glad that the tempest came not nearthem. The stars—those 
dial-points of heaven—now warned the adventurers to close 
their eyes on the blazing logs and open them in dreams to 
the glow of the Great Carbuncle. 

The young married couple bad taken their lodgings in the 
farthest corner of the wigwam, and were separated from the 
rest of the party by a curtain of curiously-woven twigs such 
as night have hung in deep festoons around the bridal-bower 
of Eve. ‘The modest little wife had wrought this piece of 
tapestry while the other guests were talking. She and her 
husband fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped, and awoke © 
from visions of unearthly radiance to meet the more blessed 
light of one another’s eyes. They woke at the same instant 
and with one happy smile beaming over their two faces, 
which grew brighter with their consciousness of the reality 
of life and love. But no sooner did she recollect where they 
were than the bride peeped through the interstices of the leat'y 
curtain and saw that the outer room of the hut was deserted. 

‘“Up, dear Matthew!’’ cried she, in haste. ‘‘The strange 
folk are all gone. Up this very minute, or we shall lose the 
Great Carbuncle!’ 

In truth, so little did these poor young people deserve the — 
mighty prize which had lured them thither that they had 
slept peacefully all night and till the summits of the hills 
were glittering with sunshine, while the other adventurers 
had tossed their limbs in feverish wakefulness or dreamed of 
climbing precipices, and set off to realize their dreams with 
the earliest peep of dawn. But Matthew and Hannah after 
their calm rest were as light as two young deer, and merely 
stopped to say their prayers and wash themselves in a cold 
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pool of the Amonoosuck, and then to taste a morsel of food 
ere they turned their faces to the mountain-side. It was a 
sweet emblem of conjugal affection, as they toiled up the 
difficult ascent gathering strength from the mutual aid which 
they alforded. 

After several little accidents, such as a torn robe, a lost 
shoe and the entanglement of Hannah’s hair in a bough, 

‘they reached the upper verge of the forest and were now to 
ursue a more adventurous course. ‘The innumerable trunks 
and heavy foliage of the trees had hitherto shut in their 
thoughts, which now shrank affrighted from the region of 
wind and cloud and naked rocks and desolate sunshine that 
rose immeasurably above them. They gazed back at the ob- 
scure wildernss which they had traversed, and longed to be 
buried again in its depths rather than trust themselves to so 
vast and visible a solitude. 

**Shall we go on?”’ said Matthew, throwing his arm round 
Hannah’s waist both to protect her and to comfort his heart 
by drawing her close to it. 

But the little bride, simple as she was, had a woman’s 
love of jewels, and could not forego the hope of possessing 
the very brightest in the world, in spite of the perils with 
which it must be won. 

**Let us climb a little higher,’’ whispered she, yet trem- 
ulously, as she turned her face upward to the lonely sky. 

**Come, then,’’ said Matthew, mustering his manly courage 
and drawing her along with him; for she became timid 
again the moment that he grew bold. 

And upward, accordingly, went the pilgrims of the Great 
Carbuncle, now treadingupon the tops and thickly-inter- 
woven branches of dwarf pines which by the growth of cen- 
turies, though mossy with age, had barely reached three feet 
in altitude. Next they came to masses and fragments of 
naked rock heaped confusedly together like a cairn reared by 
giants in memory of a giant chief. In this bleak realm of 
upper air nothing breathed, nothing grew; there was no life 
but what was concentrated in their two hearts; they had 
climbed so high that Nature herself seemed no longer to keep 
them company. She lingered beneath them within the verge 
of the forest trees, and sent a farewell glance after her chil- 
dren as they strayed where her own green footprints had never 
been. But soon they were to be hidden from her eye. 
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Densely and dark the mists began to gather below, casting 
black spots of shadow on the vast landscape and sailing heav- 
ily to one cenier, as if the loftiest mountain-peak had sum- 
moned a council of its kindred clouds. Finally the vapors 
welded themselves as it were, into a mass, presenting the 
appearance of a pavement over which the wanderers might 
have trodden, but where they would vainly have sought an 
avenue to the blessed earth which they had lost. And the 
lovers yearned to behold that green earth again—more in- 
tensely, alas! than beneath a clouded sky they had ever de- 
sired a glimpse of heaven. They even feltit a relief to their 
desolation when the mists, creeping gradually up the moun- 
tain, concealed its lonely peak, and thus annihilated—at 
least, for them—the whole region of visible space. But they 
drew closer together with a fond and melancholy gaze, dread- 
ing lest the universal cloud should snatch them from each 
other’s sight. Still, aoe s, they would have been resolute 
to climb as far and as high between earth and heaven as they 
could find foothold if Hannah’s strength had not begun to 
fail, and with that her courage also. Her breath grew short. 
She refused to burden her husband with her weight, but often 
tottered against his side, and recovered herself each time by 
a feebler effort. At last she sank down on one of the rocky 
steps of the acclivity. 

**We are lost, dear Matthew,”’ said she, mournfully; **we 
shall never find our way to the earth again. And oh, how 
happy we might have been in our cottage!”’ 

**Dear ueart, we will yet be happy there,’’ answered — 
Matthew. *‘Look! In this direction the sunshine penetrates 
the dismal mist; by its aid I can direct our course to the 
passage of the Notch. Let us go back, love, and dream no 
more of the Great Carbuncle.”’ 

‘The sun cannot be yonder,’’ said Hannah, with despond- 
ence. “‘By this time it must be noon; if there could ever be 
any sunshine here, it would come from above our heads.”” 

*“But look!’ repeated Matthew, in a somewhat altered 
tone. “'It is brightening every moment. If not sunshine, 
what can it be ?’’ 

Nor could the young bride any longer deny that a radiance 
was breaking through the mist and changing its dim hue to 
a dusky red, which continually grew more vivid, as if bril- 
liant particles were interfused with the gloom. Now, also, 
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the cloud began to roll away from the mountain, while, as it 
heavily withdrew, one object after another started out of its 
impenetrable obscurity into sight with precisely the effect of 
a new creation before the indistinctness of the old chaos had 
been completely swallowed up. As the process went on they 
saw the gleaming of water close at their feet, and found 
themselves on the very border of a mountain-lake, deep, 
bright, clear and calmly beautiful, spreading from brim to 
brim of a basin that had been scooped out of the solid rock. 
A ray of glory flashed across its surface. The pilgrims 
looked whence it should proceed, but closed their eyes, with 
a thrill of awful admiration, to exclude the fervid splendor 
that glowed from the brow of a cliff impending over the 
enchanted lake. 

For the simple pair had reached that lake of mystery and 
found the long-sought shrine of the Great Carbuncle. They 
threw their arms around each other and trembled at their 
own success, for as the legends of this wondrous gem rushed 
thick upon their memory they felt themselves marked out by 
fate, and the consciousness was fearful. Often from child- 
hood upward they had seen it shining like a distant star, and 
now that star was throwing its intensest luster on their hearts. 
They seemed changed to one another’s eyes in the red bril- 
liancy that Hamed upon their cheeks, while it lent the same 
fire to the lake, the rocks and sky and to the mists which had 
rolled back before its power. But with their next glance 
they beheld an object that drew their attention even from the 
mighty stone. At the base of the cliff, directly beneath the 
Great Carbuncle, appeared the figure of a man with his arms 
extended in the act of climbing and his face turned upward 
as if to drink the full gush of splendor. But he stirred not, 
no more than if changed to marble. 

“It is the Seeker,’’ whispered Hannah, convulsively grasp- 
ing her husband’s arm. **Matthew, he is dead.” 

**The joy of success has killed him,”’ replied Matthew, 
trembling violently. ‘‘Or perhaps the very light of the 
Great Carbuncle was death.”’ 

*“The Great Carbuncle!’’ cried a peevish voice behind 
them. ‘The great humbug! If you have found it, prithee 
point it out to me.”’ 

They turned their heads, and there was the cynic with his 
prodigious spectacles set carefully on his nose, staring now 
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at the lake, now at the rocks, now at the distant masses of 
vapor, now right at the Great Carbuncle itself, yet seemingly 
as unconscious of its light as if all the scattered clouds were 
condensed about his person. Though its radiance actually 
threw the shadow of the unbeliever at his own feet as he 
turned his back upon the glorious jewel, he would not be 
convinced that there was the least glimmer there. 

‘‘Where is your great humbug?”’ he repeated. “I chal- 
lenge you to make me see it.”’ 

‘There!’ said Matthew, incensed at such perverse blind- 
ness, and turning the cynic round toward the illuminated 
cliff. ‘*Take off those ahominable spectacles and you cannot 
help seeing it.”’ 

Now these colored spectacles probably darkened the cynic’s 
sight in at least as great a degree as the smoked glusses 
through which people gaze at an eclipse. With resolute 
bravado, however, he snatched them from his nose and fixed 
a bold stare full upon the ruddy blaze of the Great Car- 
buncle. But scarcely had he encountered it when, with a 
deep shuddering groan, he dropped his head and pressed both 
hands across his miserable eyes. Thenceforth there was in 
very truth no light of the Great Carbuncle, nor any other 
light on earth, nor light of heaven itself, for the poor cynic. 
So long accustomed to view all objects through a medium 
that deprived them of every glimpse of brightness, a single 
flash of so glorious a phenomenon striking upon his naked 
vision had blinded him forever. 

‘*Matthew,’? said Hannah clinging to him, “‘let us go 
hence.”’ 

Matthew saw that she was faint and kneeling down su 
ported her in his arms white he threw some of the thrillingly 
cold water of the enchanted lake upon her face and bosom. 
It revived her but could not renovate her courage. 

‘Yes, dearest,’ cried Matthew, pressing her tremulous 
form to his breast; “‘we will go hence and return to our 
humble cottage. The blessed sunshine and the quiet moon- 
light shall come through cur window. We will kindle the 
cheerful glow of our hearth at eventide and be happy in its 
light. But never again will we desire more light than all 
the world may share with us.”’ 

‘**No,’’ said his bride, ‘for how could we live by day or 
sleep by night in this awful blaze of the Great hartamls a 
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Out of the hollow of their hands they drank each a draught 
from the Jake, which presented them its waters uncontami- 
nated by an earthly lip. Then, lending their guidance to 
the blinded cynic, who uttered not a word, and even stifled 
his groans in his own most wretched heart, they began to 
descend the mountain. Yet as they left the shore, till then 
untrodden, of the spirit’s lake, they threw a farewell glance 
toward the clitf and beheld the vapors gathering in dense 
volumes, through which the gem burned duskily. 

As touching the other pilgrims of the Great Carbuncle, 
the legend goes on to tell that the worshipful Master [chabod 
Pigsnort soon gave up the quest as a desperate speculation, 
and wisely resolved to betake himself again to his warehouse, 
near the town-dock, in Boston. But as he passed through 
the Notch of the mountains a war-party of Indians captured 
our unlucky merchant and carried him to Montreal, there 
holding him in bondage till by the payment of a heavy ran- 
som he had woefully subtracted from his hoard of pine-tree 
shillings. By his long absence, moreover, his affairs had be- 
come so disordered that for the rest of his life, instead of 
wallowing in silver, he had seldom a sixpence-warth of cop- 
per. Doctor Cacaphodel, the alchemist, returned to his lab- 
oratory with a prodigious fragment of granite, which he 
ground to ee dissolved in acids, melted in the crucible 
and burned with the blowpipe, and published the result of 
his experiments in one of the heaviest folios of the day. And 
for all these purposes the gem itself could not have answered 
better than the granite. ‘The pvet, by a somewhat similar 
mistake, made prize of a great piece of ice which he found in 
a sunless chasm of the mountains, and swore that it corres- 

onded in all points with his idea of the Great Carbuncle. 
‘The critics say that, if his poetry lacked the splendor of the 
gem, it retained all the coldness of the ice. The lord De 
Vere went back to his ancestral hall, where he contented 
himself with a wax-lighted chandelier, and filled in due 
course of time another coffin in the ancestral vault. As the 
funeral torches gleamed within that dark receptacle, there 
was no need of the Great Carbuncle to show the vanity of 
earthly pomp. The cynic, having cast aside his spectacles, 
wandered about the world a miserable object, and was pun- 
ished with an agonizing desire of light for the willful blind- 
ness of his former life. ‘The whoie night long he would lift 
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his splendor-blasted orbs to the moon and stars; he turned 
his face eastward at sunrise as duly asa Persian idolater; he 
made a Pilgrimage to Rome to witness the magnificent 
illumination of Saint Peter’s church, and finally perished 
in the Great Fire of London, into the midst of which he had 
thrust himself with the desperate idea of catching one feeble 
ray fromthe blaze that was kindling earth and heaven. 

Matthew and his bride spent many peaceful years and were 
fond of telling the legend of the Great Carbuncle, The 
tale, however, toward the close of their lengthened lives,did 
not meet with the full credence that had been accorded to it 
by those who remembered the ancient luster of the gem. 
For it is affirmed that from the hour when two mortals had 
shown themselves so simply wise as to reject a jewel which 
would have dimmed all earthly things, its splendor waned. 
When our pilgrims reached the cliff, they found only an 
opaque stone with particles of mica glittering on its surface. 
There is also a tradition that as the youthful pair departed 
the gem was loosened from the forehead of the cliff, and fell — 
into the enchanted lake, and that at noontide the Seeker’s 
form may still be seen to bend over its quenchless gleam. 

Some Se believe that this inestimable stone is blazing as 
of old, and say that they have caught its radiance, like a 
flash of summer lightning, far down the valley of the Saco. 
And be it owned that many a mile from the Crystal Hills I 
saw a wondrous light around their summits, and was lured 
by the faith of poesy to be the latest pilgrim of the Great. 
Carbuncle. 


Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe 


A young fellow, a tobacco-peddler by trade, was on his 
way from Morristown, where he had dealt largely with the 
deacon of the Shaker settlement, to the village of Parker’s 
Falls, on Salmon River. He had a neat little cart painted 
green, with a box of cigars depicted on each side- panel, and 
an Indian chief holding a pipe and a golden tobacco-stalk 
on the rear. The peddler drove a smart little mare and was 
a young man of excellent character, keen at a bargain, but 
none the worse liked by the Yankees, who, as I have heard 
them say, would rather be shaved with a sharp razor than a 
dull one. Especially was he beloved by the pretty girls 
along the Connecticut, whose favor he used to court by 

resents of the best smoking-tobacco in his stock, knowing 
well that the country-lasses of New England are generaily 
great performers on pipes. Moreover, as will be seen in the 
course of my story, the peddler was inquisitive and some- 
thing of a tattler, always itching to hear the news and 
anxious to tell it again. 

After an early breakfast at Morristown the tobacco-peddler 
—whose name was Dominicus Pike—had traveled seven miles 
through a solitary piece of woods without speaking a word to 
anybody but himself and his little gray mare. It being 
nearly seven o’clock, he was as eager to hold a morning gos- 
sip as a city shopkeeper to read the morning paper. An op- 
portunity seemed at hand when, after lighting a cigar with 
a sun-glass, he looked up and perceived a man coming over 
the brow of the hill at the foot of which the peddler had 
cal ain his green cart. Dominicus watched him as he de- 
scended, and noticed that he carried a bundle over his shoul- 
der on the end of a stick and traveled with a weary yet de- 
termined pace. He did not look as if he had started in the 
freshness of the morning, but had footed it all night, and 
meant to do the same all day. 
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**Good-morning, mister,’’ said Dominicus, when within 


speaking-distance. **You go a pretty good jog. What’s 
the latest news at Parker’s Falls?”’ 

The man pulled the broad brim of a gray hat over his 
eyes, and answered, rather sullenly, that he did not come 
from Parker’s Falls, which, as being the limit of his own 
day’s journey, the peddler had naturally mentioned in his 
inquiry. 

**Well, then,’’ rejoined Dominicus Pike, ‘*let’s have the 
latest news where you did come from. I’m not particular 
about Parker’s Falls. Any place will answer.”’ 

Being thus importuned, the traveler—-who was as ill-look- 
ing a fellow as one would desire to meet in a solitary piece 
of woods—appeared to hesitate a little, as if he was either 
searching his memory for news or weighing the expediency 
of telling it. At last, mounting on the step of the cart, 
he whispered in the ear of Dominicus, though he might 
have shouted aloud and no other mortal would have heard 
him. 

**] do remember one iittle trifle of news,’’ said he. ‘*Old 
Mr. Higginbotham of Kimballton was murdered in his 
orchard at eight o’clock last night by an Irishman and a 
nigger. They strung him up to the branch of a St. Michael’s 
pear tree where nobody would find him till the morning.” 

As soon as this horrible intelligence was communicated 
the stranger betook himself to his journey again with more 
speed than ever, not even turning his head when Dominicus 
invited him to smoke a Spanish cigar and relate all the par- 
ticulars. The peddler whistled to his mare and went up the 
hill, pondering on the doleful fate of Mr. Higginbotham, 
whom he had known in the way of trade, having sold him 
many a bunch of long nines and a great deal of pigtail, 
lady’s twist and fig tobacco. He was rather astonished at 
the rapidity with which the news had spread. Kimballton 
was nearly sixty miles distant in a straight line; the murder 
had been perpetrated only at eight o’clock the receding 
night, yet Dominicus had heard of it at seven in the morn- 
ing, when, in all probability, poor Mr. Higginbotham’s own 
family had but just discovered his corpse hanging on the St. 
Michael’s pear tree. The stranger on foot must have worn 
seven-league boots, to travel at such a rate. 

““Til-news flies fast, they say,”’ thought Dominicus Pike, 
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**but this beats railroads. The fellow ought to be hired to 
go express with the president’s message.”’ 

The difficulty was solved by supposing that the narrator 
had made a mistake of one day in tie date of the occurrence; 
so that our friend did not hesitate to introduce the stury at 
every tavern and country-store along the road, expending a 
whole bunch of Spanish wrappers among at least twenty hor- 
rified audiences. He found himself invariably the first bearer 
of the intelligence, and was so pestered with questions that 
he could not avoid filling up the outline till it became quite 
a respectable narrative. He met with one piece of corrob- 
orative evidence. Mr. Higginbotham was a trader, and a 
former clerk of his to whom Dominicus related the facts 
testified that the old gentleman was accustomed to return 
home through the orchard about nightfall with the money 
and valuable papers of the store in his pocket. The clerk 
manifested but little grief at Mr. Higginbotham’s catastro- 

he, hinting—what the peddler had discovered in his own 

ealings with him—that he was a crusty old fellow, as close 
asa vise. His property would descend toa pretty niece who 
was now keeping school in Kimballton. 

What with telling the news for the public good and driv- 
ing bargains for his own, Dominicus was so much delayed on 
the road that he chose to put up at a tavern about five miles 
short of Parker’s Falls. After supper, lighting one of his 
prime cigars, he seated himself in the barroom and went 
through the story of the murder, which had grown so fast 
that it took him half an hour to tell. There were as many 
as twenty people in the room, nineteen of whom received 1t 
all for gospel. But the twentieth was an elderly farmer who 
had arrived on horseback a short time before and was now 
seated in a corner, smoking his pipe. When the story was 
concluded, he rose up very deliberately, brought his chair 
right in front of Dominicus and stared him full in the face, 
puffing out the vilest tobacco-smoke the peddler had ever 
smelled. 

“Will you make affidavit,’’ demanded he, in the tone of 
a country-justice taking an examination, ‘‘that old Squire 
Higginbotham, of Kimballton was murdered in his orchard 
the night before last and found hanging on his great pear 
tree yesterday morning ?”’ ie 

**T tell the story as I heard it, mister,’’ answered Domini- 
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cus, dropping his half-burned cigar. **I don’t say that I saw 
the thing done, so I can’t take my oath that he was murdered 
exactly in that way.”’ 

**But I can take mine,’’ said the farmer, *‘that if Squire 
Higginbotham was murdered night before last I drank a glass 
of bitters.with his ghost this morning. Being a neighbor of 
mine, he called me into his store as I was riding by, and 
treated me, and then asked me to do a little business for him 
on the road. He didn’t seem to know any more about his 
own murder than I did.”’ 

**Why then it can’t be a fact!’ exclaimed Dominicus Pike. 

**T guess he’d have mentioned, if it was,’’ said the old 
farmer; and he removed his chair back to the corner, leaving 
Dominicus quite down in the mouth. 

Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr. Higginbotham! 
The peddler had no heart to mingle in the conversation any 
more, but comforted himselfwith a glass of gin and water 
and went to bed, where all night long he dreamed of hanging 
on the St. Michael’s pear tree. 

To avoid the old farmer (whom he so detested that his sus- 
aerate would have pleased him better than Mr. Higgin- 

otham’s) Dominicus rose in the gray of the morning, put 
the little mare into the green cart and trotted swiftly away 
toward Parker’s Falls. The fresh breeze, the dewy road and 
the pleasant summer dawn revived his spirits, and might have 
encouraged him to repeat the old story had there been any- 
body awake to hear it, but he met neither ox-team, light 
wagon, chaise, horseman or foot-traveler till, just as he 
crossed Salmon River, a man came trudging down to the 
bridge with a bundle over his shoulder, on the end of a stick. 

**Good-morning, mister,’’ said the peddler, reining in his 
mare. “‘If you come from Kimballton or that neighborhood, 
maybe you can tell me the real fact about this affair of old 
Mr. Higginbotham. Was the old fellow actually murdered 
two or three nights ago by an Irishman and a nigger?” 

Dominicus had spoken in too great hurry to observe at first 
that the stranger Ienscit had a deep tinge of negro blood. 
On hearing this sudden question the Ethiopian appeared to 
change his skin, its yellow hue becoming a ghastly white, 
while, shaking and stammering, he thus replied: 

“No, no! There was no colored man. It was an Irishman 
that hanged him last night at eight o’clock; I came away at 
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seven. His folks can’t have looked for him in the orchard 
et.2" 

Searcely had the yellow man spoken, when he interrupted 

himself, and, though he seemed weary enough before, con- 
tinued his journey at a pace which would have kept the ped- 
dler’s mare on a smart trot. Dominicus stared after him in 
great perplexity. If the murder had not been committed 
till Tuesday night, who was the prophet that had fore-told 
it in all its circumstances on Tuesday morning? If Mr. 
Higginbotham’s corpse were not yet discovered by his own 
family, how came the mulatto, at above thirty miles distance, 
to know that he was hanging in the orchard, especially as he 
had left Kimballton before the unfortunate man was hanged 
at all? These ambiguous circumstances, with the stranger's 
surprise and terror, made Dominicus think of raising a hue- 
and-cry after him as an accomplice in the murder, since a 
murder, it seemed, had really been perpetrated. 
_**But let the poor devil go,’’ thought the peddler. ‘I 
don’t want his black blood on my head, and hanging the 
nigger wouldn’t unhang Mr. Higginbotham. Unhang the 
old gentleman? It’s a sin, I know, but [ should hate to 
have him come to life a second time and give me the lie.” 

With these meditations Dominicus Pike drove into the 
street of Parker's Falls, which, as everybody knows, is as 
thriving a village as three cotton-factories and a slitting-mill 
can make it. The machinery was not in motion and but a 
few of the shop doors unbarred when he alighted in the 
stable-yard of the tavern and made it his first business to 
order the mare four quarts of oats. His second duty, of 
course, was to impart Mr. Higginbotham’s catastrophe to 
the hostler. He deemed it advisable, however, not to be too 
positive as to the date of the direful fact, and also to be un- 
certain whether it were perpetrated by an Irishman and a 
mulatto or by the son of Erin alone. Neither did he profess 
to relate it on his own authority or that of any one person, 
but mentioned it as a report generally diffused. 

The story ran through the town like fire among girdled 
trees, and became so much the universal talk that nobody 
could tell whence it had originated. Mr. Higgirbotham 
was as well known at Parker’s Falls as any citizen of the 
place, being part-owner of the slitting-mill and a considerable 
stockholder in the cotton-factories. The inhabitants felt 
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their own prosperity interested in his fate. Such was the ex- 
citement that the Parker’s Falls Gazette anticipated its reg- 
ular duy of publication, and came out with half a form of 
blank paper and a column of double pica emphasized with 
capitals and headed ‘‘Horrip Murper or Mr. Hicer- 
poTHaAM.’’ Among other dreadful details, the printed account 
described the mark of the cord round the dead man’s neck 
and stated the number of thousand dollars of which he had 
been robbed; there was much pathos, also, about the affliction 
of his niece, who had gone from one fainting-fit to another 
ever since her uncle was found hanging on the St. Michael’s 
pear tree with his pockets inside out. The village poet like- 
wise commemorated the young lady’s grief in seventeen 
stanzas of a ballad. The selectmen held a meeting, and in 
consideration of Mr. Higginbotham’s claims on the town 
determined to issue handbills offering a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars for the apprehension of his murderers and the 
recovery of the stolen property. 

Meanwhile, the whole population of Parker’s Falls, con- 
sisting of shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding-houses, factory- 
girls, mill-men and schoolboys, rushed into the street and 
kept up such a terrible loquacity as more than compensated 
for the silence of the cotton-machines, which refrained from 
their usual din out of respect to the deceased. Had Mr. 
Higginbotham cared about posthumous renown, his untimely 
ghost would have exulted in this tumult. 

Our friend Dominicus in his vanity of heart forgot his 
intended precautions, and, mounting on the town-pump, 
annouuced himself as the vearer of the authentic intelligence 
which had caused so wonderful a sensation. He immediately 
became the great man of the moment, and had just begun a 
new edition of the narrative with a voice like a feld-preacher 
when the mail-stage drove into the village street. It had 
traveled all night, and must have shifted horses at Kimball- 
ton at three in the morning. 

‘* Now we shall hear all the particulars!”’ shouted the crowd. 

The coach rumbled up to the piazza of the tavern followed 
by a thousand people; for if any man had been minding his 
own business till then, he now left it at sixes and sevens to 
hear the news. The peddler, foremost in the race, discovered 
two passengers, both of whom had been startled from a com- 
fortable nap to find themselves in the center of a mob. 
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Every man assailing them with separate questions, all pro- 
pounded at once, the couple were struck speechless, though 
one was a lawyer and the other a young lady. 

Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham! Tell us the 
particulars about old Mr. Higginbotham!’’ bawled the mob. 

‘What is the coroner’s verdict? Are the murderers appre- 
hended? Is Mr. Higginbotham’s niece come out of her 
fainting-fits? Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham!”’ 

The coachman said not a word except to swear awfully at 
the hostler for not bringing him a fresh team of horses. The 
lawyer inside had generally his wits about him even when 
asleep; the first thing he did after learning the cause of the 
excitement was to produce a large red pocketbook. Mean- 
time, Dominicus Pike, being an cnbtotiels polite young man, 
and also suspecting that a female tongue would tell the story 
as glibly as a lawyer’s, had handed the lady out of the coach. 
‘She was a fine, smart girl, now wide awake and bright as a 
button, and had such a sweet, pretty mouth that Dominicus 
would almost as lief have heard a love-tale from it as a tale 
of murder. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,”’ said the lawyer to the shop- 
keepers, the mill-men and the factury-girls, **I can assure 
you that some unaccountable mistake,—or, more probably, 
a willful falsehood maliciously contrived to injure Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham’s credit—has excited this singular uproar. We 
passed through Kimballton at three o’clock this morning and 
most certainly should have been informed of the murder had 
any been perpetrated. But I have proof nearly as strong as 
Mr. Higginbotham’s own oral testimony in the negative. 
Here is a note relating to a suit of his in the Connecticut 
courts which was delivered me from that gentleman himself. 
I find it dated at ten o’clock last evening.” 

So saying, the lawyer exhibited the date and signature of 
the note, which irrefragably proved either that this perverse 
Mr. Higginbotham was alive when he wrote it, or as some 
deemed the more probable case of two doubtful ones, that he 
was so absorbed in worldly business as to continue to transact 
it even after his death. But unexpected evidence was forth- 
coming. The young lady, after listening to the peddler’s 
explanation, merely seized a moment to smooth her gown 
and put her curls in order, and then appeared at the tavern 
door, makiig a modest signal to be heard. 
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‘*Good people,”’ said she, *‘I am Mr. Higginbotham’s 
niece.”’ 

A wondering murmur passed through the crowd on behold- 
ing her so rosy and bright—that same unhappy niece whom 
they had supposed, on the authority of the Parker’s Falls 
Gazette, to be lying at death’s door in a fainting-fit. But 
some shrewd fellows had doubted all along whether a young 
lady would be quite so desperate at the hanging of a rich old 
uncle. 

‘**You see,’ continued Miss Higginbotham, with a smile, 
‘*that this strange story is quite unfounded as to myself, and 
I believe I may affirm it to be equally so in regard to my 
dear uncle Higginbotham. He has the kindness to give me 
a home in his house, though I contribute to my own support 
by teaching school. I left Kimballton this morning to spend 
the vacation of commencement-week with a friend about 
five miles from Parker’s Falls. My generous uncle, when 
he heard me on the stairs, called me to his bedside and gave 
me two dollars and fifty cents to pay my stage-fare, and an- 
other dollar for myextraexpenses. He then laid his pocket- 
bouk under his pillow, shook hands with me, and advised me 
to take some biscuit in my bag instead of breakfasting on 
the road. I feel confident, therefore, that I left my beloved 
relative alive, and trust that I shall find him so on my re- 
turn.”’ 

The young lady courtesied at the close of the speech, which 
was so sensible and well worded, and delivered with such 
grace and propriety, that everybody thought her fit to be 
preceptress of the best academy in the state. But a stranger 
would have supposed that Mr. Higginbotham was an object 
of abhorrence at Parker’s Falls and that a thanksgiving had 
been proclaimed for his murder, so excessive was the wrath 
of the inhabitants on learning their mistake. The mill-men 
resolved to bestow public honors on Dominicus Pike, only 
hesitating whether to tar and feather him, ride him on a rail 
or refresh him with an ablution at the town-pump, on the 
top of which he had declared himself the bearer of the news. 

The selectmen, by advice of the lawyer, spoke of prosecut- 
ing him for a misdemeanor in circulating pene reports, 
to the great disturbance of the peace of the commonwealth. 
Nothing saved Dominicus either from mob-law or a court of 
justice but an eloquent appeal made by the young lady in 
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his behalf. Addressing a few words of heartfelt gratitude 
to his benefactress, he mounted the green cart and rode out 
of town under a discharge of artillery from the schoolboys, 
who found plenty of ammunition in the neignboring clay- 
pits and mud-holes. As he turned his head to exchange a 
farewell glance with Mr. Higginbotham’s niece a ball of the 
consistence of hasty-pudding hit him slap in the mouth, giv- 
ing him a most grim aspect. His whole person was so be- 
spattered with the like filthy missiles that he had almost a 
mind to ride back and supplicate for the threatened ablution 
at the town-pump; for, though not meant in kindness, it 
would now have been a deed of charity. 

However, the sun shone bright on poor Dominicus, and 
the mud—an emblem of all stains of undeserved oppro- 
brium—was easily brushed off when dry. Being a funny 
rogue, his heart soon cheered up; nor could he refrain from 
a hearty laugh at the uproar which his story had excited. 
The handbills of the selectmen would cause the committment 
of all the vagabonds in the state, the paragraph in the Park- 
er’s Falls Gazette would be reprinted from Maine to Florida, 
and perhaps form an item in the London newspapers, and. 
many a miser would tremble for his money-bags and life on 
learning the catastrophe of Mr. Higginbotham. The peddler 
meditated with much fervor on the charms of the young 
schoolmistress, and swore that Daniel Webster never spoke 
nor looked so like an angel as Miss Higginbotham while de- 
fending him from the wrathful populace at Parker’s Falls. 

Dominicus was now on the Kimballton turnpike, having 
all along determined to visit that place, though business had 
drawn him out of the most direct road from Morristown. As 
he approached the scene of the supposed murder he continued 
to revolve the circumstances in his mind and was astonished 
at the aspect which the whole case assumed. Had nothing 
occurred to corroborate the story of the first traveler, 1t might 
now have been considered as a hoax; but the yellow man was 
evidently acquainted either with the report or the fact, and 
there was a mystery in his dismayed and guilty look on being 
abruptly questioned. When to this singular combination of 
incidents it was added that the rumor tallied exactly with 
Mr. Higginbotham’s character and habits of life, and that 
he had an orchard and a St. Michael’s pear tree, near which 
he always passed at nightfall, the circumstantial evidence 
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appeared so strong that Dominicus doubted whether the auto- 
graph produced by the lawyer, or even the niece’s direct 
testimony, ought to be equivalent. Making cautious in- 
quiries along the road, the peddler further learned that Mr. 
Higginbotham had in his service an Irishman of doubtful 
character whom he had hired without a recommendation, on 
the score of economy. 

*“May I be hanged myself,’’ exclaimed Dominicus Pike, 
aloud, on reaching the top of a lonely hill, “‘if I'l believe 
old Higginbotham is unhanged till I see him with my own 
eyes and hear it from his own mouth. And, as he’s a real 
shaver, I’ll have the minister, or some other responsible man, 
for an endorser.”’ 

It was growing dusk when he reached the toll-house on Kim- 
ballton turnpike, about a quarter of a mile from the village 
of this name. His little mare was fast bringing him up with 
a man on horseback who trotted through the gate a few rods 
in advance of him, nodded to the toll-gatherer and kept on 
toward the village. Dominicus was acquainted with the toll- 
man, and while making change the usual remarks on the 
weather passed between them. 

**T suppose,’’ said the peddler, throwing back his whip- 
lash to bring it down like a feather on the mare’s flank, 
**you have not seen anything of old Mr. Higginbotham within 
a day or two?”’ 

**Yes,’’ answered the toll-gatherer; “‘he passed the gate 
just before you drove up, and yonder he rides now, if you 
can see him through the dusk. He’s been to Woodfield this 
afternoon, attending a sheriff’s sale there. The old man 
generally shakes hands and has a little chat with me, but to- 
night he nodded, as if to say, ‘Charge my toll,’ and jogged 
on; for, wherever he goes, he must always be at home by 
eight o’clock.”’ 

‘So they tell me,’’ said Dominicus. 

‘I never saw a man look so yellow and thin as the squire 
does,”’ continued the toll-gatherer. ‘*Sayvs I to myself to- 
night, “He’s more like a ghost or an old mummy than good 
flesh and blood.’ *’ 

The peddler strained his eyes through the twilight, and 
could just discern the horseman now far ahead on the village 
road. He seemed to recognize the rear of Mr. Higginbot- 
ham, but through the evening shadows and amid the dust 
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from the horse’s feet the figure appeared dim and unsub- 
stantial, as if the shape of the mysterious old man were 
faintly molded of darkness and gray light. 

Dominicus shivered. **‘Mr. Higginbotham has come back 
from the other world by way of the Kimballton turnpike,”’ 
thought he. He shook the reins and rode forward, keeping 
about the same distance in the rear of the gray old shadow 
till the latter was concealed by a bend of the road. On 
reaching this point the peddler no longer saw the man on 
horseback, but found himself at the head of the village street, 
not far from a number of stores and two taverns clustered 
round the meeting-house steeple. On his left was a stone 
wall and a gate, the boundary of a wood-lot beyond which 
lay an orchard, farther still a mowing-field, and last of all 
a house. These were the premises of Mr. Higginbotham, 
whose dwelling stood beside the old highway, but had been 
left in the background hy the Kimballton turnpike. 

Dominicus knew the place, and the little mare stopped 
short by instinct, for he was not conscious of tightening the 
reins. ‘‘For the soul of me, I cannot get by this gate!”’ said 
he, trembling. ‘‘I never shall be my own man again till I 
see whether Mr. Higginbotham is hanging on the St. 
Michael’s pear tree.’’? He leaped from the cart, gave the rein 
a turn round the gate-post, and ran along the green path of 
the wood lot as if Old Nick were chasing behind. Just then 
the village clock tolled eight, and as each deep stroke fell 
Dominicus gave a fresh bound and flew faster than before, 
till, dim in the solitary center of the orchard, he saw the 
fated pear tree. One great branch stretched from the old 
contorted trunk across the path and threw the darkest shadow 
on that one spot. But something seemed to struggle beneath 
the branch. 

The peddler had never pretended to more courage than 
befits a man of peaceable occupation, nor could he account for 
his valor on this awful emergency. Certain it is, however, 
that he rushed forward, prostrated a sturdy Irishman with 
the butt-end of his whip, and found—not, indeed, hanging 
on the St. Michael’s pear-tree, but trembling beneath it with 
a halter round his neck—the old identical Mr. Higginbotham. 

“Mr. Higginbotham,” said Dominicus, tremulously, 
**you’re an honest man, and I’ll take your word for it. Have 
you been hanged, or not?’ 
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If the riddle be not already guessed, a few words will ex- 
plain the simple machinery by which this ‘coming event”’ 
was made to cast ‘‘its shadow before.’? Three men had 
plotted the robbery and murder of Mr. Higginbotham; two 
of them successively lost courage and fled. each delaying the 
crime one night by tneir disappearance, the third was in the 
act of perpetration, when a champion, blindly obeying the 
call of fate, like the heroes of old romance, appeared in the 
person of Dominicus Pike. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Higginbotham took the 
peddler into high favor, sanctioned his addresses to the pretty 
schoolmistress and settled his whole property on their chil- 
dren, allowing themselves the interest. In due time the old 
gentleman capped the climax of his favors by dying a Chris- 
tian death in bed; since which melancholy event, Dominicus 
Pike has removed from Kimballton and established a large 
tobacco manufactory in my native village. 


Snowflakes 


There is snow in yonder cold gray sky of the morning, 
and through the partially-frosted window-panes I love to 
watch the gradual beginning of the storm. A few feathery 
flakes are scattered widely through the air and hover down- 
ward with uncertain flight, now almost alighting on the earth, 
now whirled again aloft into remote regions of the atmos- 
phere. ‘These are not the big flakes heavy with moisture 
which melt as they touch the ground and are portentous of a 
soaking rain. It is to be in good earnest a wintry storm. 
The two or three people visible on the sidewalks have an 
aspect of endurance, a blue-nosed, frosty fortitude, which is 
evidently assumed in anticipation of a comfortless and blus- 
tering day. By nightfall—or, at least, before the sun sheds 
another glimmering smile upon us—the street and our little 
garden will be heaped with mountain snowdrifts. The soil, 
already frozen for weeks past, is prepared to sustain whatever 
burden may be laid upon it, and to a northern eye the land- 
scape will lose its melanchoiy bleakness and acquire a beauty 
of its own when Mother Earth, like her children, shall have 
put on the fleecy garb of her winter’s wear. The cloud- 
spirits are slowly weaving her white mantle. As yet, indeed, 
there is barely a rime like hoar-frost over the brown surface 
of the street, the withered green of the grass plat is still dis- 
cernible, and the slated roofs of the houses do but begin to 
look gray instead of black. All the snow that has yet fallen 
within the circumference of my view, were it heaped up to- 
gether, would hardly equal the hillock of a grave. ‘Thus 
gradually, by silent and stealthy influences are great changes 
wrought. ‘These little snow-particles which the storm-spirit 
flings by handfuls through the air will bury the great Earth 
under their accumulated mass, nor permit her to behold her 
sister Sky again for dreary months. We likewise shall lose 
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sight of our mother’s familiar visage, and must content our- 
selves with looking heavenward the oftener. 
* * * 2 * 

The leafless rose-bushes stand shivering in a shallow snow- 
drift, looking, poor things! as disconsolate as if they pos- 
sessed a human consciousness of the dreary scene. This isa 
sad time for the shrubs that do not perish with the summer. 
They neither live nor die; what they retain of life seems but 
the chilling sense of death. Very sad are the flower-shrubs 
in midwinter. The roofs of the houses are now all white, 
save where the eddying wind has kept them bare at the bleak 
corners. To discern the real intensity of the storm, we must 
fix upon some distant object—as yonder spire—and observe 
how the riotous gust fights with the descending snow through- 
out the intervening space. Sometimes the entire prospect is 
obscured ; then, again, we havea distinct but transient glimpse 
of the tall steeple, like a giant’s ghost; and now the dense 
wreaths sweep between, as if demons were flinging snowdrifts 
at each other in mid-air. Look next into the street, where 
we have an amusing parallel to the combat of those fancied 
demons in the upper regions. It is a snow-battle of school- 
boys. Whata pretty satire on war and military glory might 
be written in the form of a child’s story by describing tke 
snow-ball fights of two rival schools, the alternate defeats 
and victories of each, and the final triumph of one party or, 
perhaps of neither! What pitched battles worthy to be 
chanted in Homeric strains! What storming of fortresses 
built all of massive snow-blocks! What feats of individual 
prowess and embodied onsets of martial enthusiasm! And 
when some well-contested and decisive victory had put a 
period to the war, both armies should unite to build a lofty 
monument of snow upon the battlefield and crown it with 
the victor’s statue hewn of the same frozen marble. In a 
few days or weeks thereafter the passer-by would observe a 
shapeless mound upon the level common, and, unmindful of 
the famous victory, would ask, *‘How came it there? Who 
reared it? And what means it??? Theshattered pedestal of 
many a battle-monument has provoked these questions when 
none could answer. 

a * *k ** 

How does Winter herald his approach? By the shrieking 

blast of latter autumn, which is Nature’s cry of lamentation 
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as the destroyer rushes among the shivering groves where she 
has lingered and scattered the sear leaves upon the tempest. 
When that cry is heard, the people wrap themselves in cloaks 
and shake their heads disconsolately, saying, ‘*Winter is at 
hand.”? Then the axe of the woodcutter echoes sharp and 
diligently in the forest; then the coal-merchants rejoice be- 
cause each shriek of Nature in her agony adds something to 
the price of coal per ton; then the peat-smoke spreads its 
aromatic fragrance through the atmosphere. A few days 
more, and at eventide the children look out of the window 
and dimly perceive the flaunting of a snowy mantle in the 
air. It is stern Winter’s vesture. They crowd around the 
hearth and cling to their mother’s gown or press between 
their father’s knees, affrighted by the hollow roaring voice 
that bellows adown the wide flue of the chimney. 

It is the voice of Winter; and when parents and children 
hear it, they shudder and exclaim, *‘Winter is come. Cold 
Winter has begun his reign already.”” Now throughout 
New England each hearth becomes an altar sending up the 
smoke of a continued sacrifice to the immitigable deity who 
tyrannizes over forest, country-side and town. Wrapped in 
his white mantle, his staff a huge icicle, his beard ed hair 
a wind-tossed snowdrift, he travels over the land in the midst 
of the northern blast, and woe to the homeless wanderer 
whom he finds upon his path! ‘There he lies stark and stiff, 
a human shape of ice, on the spot where Winter overtook 
him. Onstrides the tyrant over the rushing rivers and broad 
lakes, which turn to rock beneath his footsteps. His dreary 
empire is established; all around stretches the desolation of 
the pole. Yet not ungrateful be his New England children 
(for Winter is our sire, though a stern and rough one)—not 
ungrateful even for the severities which have nourished our 
unyielding strength of character. And let us thank him, 
too, forthe sleigh-rides cheered by the music of merry bells, 
for the crackling and rustling hearth when the ruddy fire- 
light gleams on hardy manhood and the blooming cheek of 
woman; forall the home-enjoyments and the kindred virtues 
which flourish in a frozen soil. Not that we grieve when, 
after some seven months of storm and bitter frost, Spring, in 
the guise of a flower-crowned virgin, is seen driving away 
the hoary despot. pelting him with violets by the handful 
and strewing green grass on the path behind him. Often 
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ere he will give up hisempire, old Winter rushes fiercely back 
and hurls a snowdrift at the shrinking form of Spring, yet 
step by step he is compelled to retreat northward, and spends 
the summer month within the arctic circle. 

x *f * 


Evening—the early eve of December—begins to spread 
its deepening veil over the comfortless scene. The firelight 
gradually brightens aud throws my flickering shadow upon 
the walls and ceiling of the chamber, but still the storm 
rages and rattles against the windows. Alas! I shiver and 
think it time to be disconsolate, but, taking a farewell glance 
at dead Nature in her shroud, perceive a flock of snow birds 
skimming lightsomely through the tempest and flitting from 
drift to drift as sportively as swallows in the delightful 
prime of summer. Whence come they? Where do they build 
their nests and seek their food? Why, having airy wings, 
do they not follow summer around the earth, instead of mak- 
ing themselves the playmates of the storm and fluttering on 
the dreary verge of the winter’s eve? I know not whence 
they come, nor why; yet my spirit has been cheered by that 
wandering flock of snow-birds. 
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